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Memorabilia. 








1E London Mercury for April has an im- 

portant article on ‘ Totalitarian War ’ by 
Colonel Cuny. Much of it is a clarifying, 
pointing, and ordering of what most people 
who think at all have already got 
in mind; it is useful to have expert 
conclusions drawn from it. On ‘“‘ what 
is most disturbing to public opinion,’’ the 
threat of danger from the air, Colonel Cuny 
observes that large nations do not possess an 
aerial strength above 2,000 planes. ‘‘ Let us 


_say 3,000 carrying three tons of bombs each, 


that is to say 9,000 tons, corresponding to the 
carrying capacity of 25 train-loads of 
ammunit:ons, the normal quantity necessary 
to carry out an operation during the last 
war.” Considering how cities have risen 
again after bombing, considering also anti- 
aircraft defence and the difficulty of replacing 
pilots and aeroplanes, Colonel Cuny thinks 
it reasonable to conclude that aviation, 
though it may cause appalling damage, is 
incapable of bringing a war to a successful 
end. ‘‘It can only participate in an enor- 
mous war of attrition.’’ 

He gives some interesting figures of the cost 
of armaments. The infantryman uses 
material that costs 1,800 francs (£13) per 
man; the Tank Corps uses material that costs 
77,000 francs (£515) per man. A N.C.O. in 
a mechanized unit goes into battle with war 
material of the value of two million francs 
(£13,500) and the colonel commanding the 
unit ‘‘ may by an injud‘cious order, cause the 
destruction of war material costing 30 mil- 
lion francs (£200,000).’’ He tells us, further, 
that an Austrian expert estimated that a 
decisive battle might well cost 100,000,000,000 
francs (£666,666,666). 


E were much interested in a communica- 
tion from Mr. S. E. Winholt about 
mediaeval glasshouses in Sussex, which will 





be found at p. 9 of The Times for April 8 last. 
A new glasshouse, Mr. Winholt reports, was 
brought to light at Kirdford on April 2. The 
finding furnishes a pretty instance of 
ingenious conjecture. A _ fifteenth-century 
house at Strood Green in the parish is being 
restored, and the work has revealed under one 
of the floors a quantity of glass crucible. Since 
the nearest known glasshouse is 2 miles away, 
it seemed reasonable to look for the source of 
this nearer at hand. Study of a map showed 
a stream running through a copse on the 
border of an arable field ; this appeared a likely 
spot, for most glasshouses are found on a 
similar site. It lies 650 yards from the house, 
Fifteen minutes’ search discovered the first 
glass waste, and digging soon came to the fur- 
nace floor. The glasshouse waste there 
proved more than usually interesting, for it 
included fragments of ‘flashed rwby glass and 
of very delicate white eggshell vessel glass. 
This is the third site on which these searchers 
have found ruby glass, thereby proving the 
old theory that no coloured glass was made 
in mediaeval England to be untenable. 
Nor should the remarkable skill shown in 
blowing the very thin glass be overlooked. The 
date is c. 1500. 


[X L’ Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieuz 

for March 15, 1938, is a story—told by 
himself in 1866, forty years after the event— 
of the narrow escape of a young French pr‘est 
from being buried alive. He was preaching 
in a crowded church on one of the hottest 
days of the year, when he was seized by a 
sudden giddiness and dropped speechless. 
They carried him away and he was _ pro- 
nounced to be dead; a few hours afterwards 
his knell was being rung. All this time, 
though deprived of sight, he could hear every- 
thing that was going on. The doctor, after 
taking particulars of his age and place of 
birth, had given the permit for his burial. 
He had been measured for his coffin. The 
bishop of the cathedral where he had been 
preaching had come to the foot of the bed 
where he lay, to recite a De Profundis. At 
last, amid all the strange voices which sounded 
in his ears, came one he had known in child- 
hood ; it produced an extraordinary effect on 
him, stimulated him to a superhuman effort, 
and saved him. Next day he reappeared in 
his pulpit. The story was told on behalf of 


a movement to introduce stricter legislation 
for the prevention of premature burial. The 
speaker was Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux. 
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SOME time ago a correspondent made 

enquiry concerning William Patterson, 
builder of the Great Western, which, just a 
hundred years ago, sailed to New York from 
Bristol. Our correspondent Mr. C. Roy 
Hudleston sends us a cutting from the Bristol 
Evening Post for April 4, giving a sketch of 
Patterson’s career. A Scot by birth, he 
seems to have come to Bristol about 1817, and, 
though then a very young man, had already a 
reputation as a ship-builder. He married a 
Bristol girl. Some few years later he was 
established at Wapping in partnership with 
John Mercer, and rose to great prosperity. 
Then came a downfall. Patterson built for 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., a vessel 
which—except his own Great Britain—was 
the largest steamship yet designed, the 
Demarara, launched in September, 1851. This 
proved a sadly ill-fated ship. On her way to 
the Clyde to be fitted with her engines, with 
Patterson himself on board, she lost the tide, 
struck the Gloucestershire bank of the river 
below Round Point and, swinging round, 
settled down right across stream, an obstruc- 
tion to shipping. Floated again, and con- 
veyed to the river bank to be repaired there, 
she broke from her moorings, again swung 
across the river and received so much further 
damage that the underwriters gave her up as 
a wreck. Valued at £15,000, she was re- 
paired and eventually sold for £5,600. This 
was the beginning of a series of financial dif- 
ficulties which ended in Patterson’s bank- 
ruptcy. After his wife’s death in 1865, he 
went to live in Liverpool, where he had a 
daughter married, and where he died at the 
age of seventy-four, in 1869. Mr. Hudle- 
ston has here collected various particulars of 
his family, and the memoir, which was pro- 
duced for the centenary of the sailing of the 
Great Western, may be considered as a useful 
part of the tardy recognition by Bristol of 
a man who, in his day, contributed not a 
little to her fame. 


(HE April Cornhill has a paper called 

‘Byron and Henrietta,’ by Mr. Peter 
Quennell, who makes his entrée en maticre 
with the pleasantly disputable assertion that 
‘* The consciousness of power is always de- 
moralising.’”’ However, Byron’s conscious- 
ness of power over the imagination of ladies 
probably was demoralising to him, and in the 
case of Henrietta d’Ussiéres, with whom we 
have here to deal, we see him, as so often, 
in the not very dignified réle of the perse- 





—. 


cuted idol who proves something of a bungler, 
Henrietta was a person of intelligence and 
some education, in an obscure walk of life, 
with ideas that soared beyond her opportuni- 
ties, and, like some more highly placed dames, 
started her acquaintance with Byron by writ- 
ing to him out of the blue. She asked virtu. 
ally nothing from him but kind words—either 
written or spoken—with the privilege of writ 
ing out her heart to him and now and again 
looking upon him. Her voluminous letters 
arouse sympathy for Byron; yet they are so 
fresh and innocent that they evoke also some 
sympathy for herself. She said a long fare. 
well to htm upon his marriage; it covers 
“eight pages of gilt-edged notepaper; and 
the last page is heavily spotted and blistered 
with tears.’’ Bored as Byron must have 
been with her, it seems ungallant and unkind 
not to have destroyed these letters—though, 
to be sure, that is probably the last thing Hen- 
rietta would have desired if she could have 
foreseen that, preserved, they would have a 
place among Byron’s archives and that thus, 
in however slight a way, her name would be 
permanently associated with his. 


WE have received a notice about the pageant 

by which, next July, Birmingham is to 
celebrate the centenary of its Charter of In- 
corporation. About 8,000 performers have 
been enrolled, and the pageant will begin with 
pre-historic monsters 40 ft. long and 15 ft. 
high roaming about the arena. It will con- 
clude with an epilogue in which every out- 
standing person connected with Birmingham 
will find place, as well as a procession of 
vehicles representing Birmingham trades. 
Miss Gwen Lally is the producer, 


IN appropriate bright yellow and_ black 

wrappers, Messrs. Methuen have just 
started a series of sixpenny books called the 
‘Sovereign Thrillers,’ which are not reprints 
of old stories, but new works. Four are to 
be published each month, and if they all 
reach the degree of rapidity, abundance of 
incident, excitement and suspense which dis- 
tinguish this first four of April 7—two by 
Mr. Fred Maclsaac and two by Mr. Donald 
Ross—certainly the most insatiate appetite 
for thrills will come near to repletion. The 
heroes mostly are pitted against gangsters and 
sinister, though tottering, _ millionaires; 
spirited and beautiful young ladies play their 
due part; and the American largeness, the 
American atmosphere, and the incisive 
American speech add a great deal to the fun. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON TWO PURITAN POETS, 
MARVELL AND WITHER. 


The following references to two Puritan 
poets seem not to have been collected by bio- 
graphers. The first relates to Andrew 
Marvell, and has undoubtedly been missed 
previously because of the misspelling of his 
name as ‘‘ Marlot.’’ It is quite certain that 
he is the person meant, for all the other people 
mentioned in the letter are his friends and 
associates, with whom he was actively engaged 
at this very time. It may therefore safely 
be added in its prdper niche in his temple of 
fame. 

The pleasant little allusion to Wither is a 
posthumous recognition of the popularity of 
one of his ‘‘ prophetical ’’ writings, and is 
interesting as proving that he could appeal 
to a reader whose temperament was radically 
different from his own. 

These anecdotes occur in letters written by 
Richard Thompson, a friend and distant 
relative of Marvell’s through marriage with 
his in-laws the Popples, and Mrs. Thompson. 
The letters between the Thompsons and their 
present correspondents, Sir John Braman 
and his wife, of which a fair number are 
preserved in the Public Record Office, deserve 
a better fate than the obscurity in which they 
have lain. Their vivacity, freshness, cour- 
age, and grace are conspicuous, and not the 
less so in view of the fact that at the time they 
were being written Richard Thompson was 
under the cloud of bankruptcy and was often 
hiding from creditors and officers seeking to 
arrest him. The letters here reprinted are 
taken from the versions printed in the ‘ Calen- 
dars of State Papers, Domestic Series,’ for 
the year 1678; and the footnotes, unless 
otherwise specified, refer to pages of that 
volume. 

I. MarveEtu. 


Madam D. T{hompson] to Madam [?Braman}.1 
I hope by this time the bird2 is flown, and so 

a are rid of so great a trouble. Though your 
usband and yourself, out of your goodness, 

counted it none in doing a courtesy to those in 
affliction, yet we cannot but reckon it, as it was, 
a trouble and count ourselves for ever obliged 
to acknowledge it. I am glad I shall see you 
ily in town and am infinitel sorry I want 

a habitation to welcome you to, but T hope one 
day to have the happiness to receive you better 


than now I can. Pray present my services to 
my brother, Mr. Marlot,3 Mr. Farington and 
his lady,4 and, if’my yt be not removed, 
tell him I received a letter from my sister 
Pople,5 who commends Robin6 exceedingly and 
desires to hear from him and to give her some 
account of John.? I have no news since Sunday, 
for I am remote from town, so hear but as 
friends visit, but I was so sure of his safety in3 
coming this week, that I would not have him 
venture till after the holidays, by reason it is 
hard to judge what will become of the Parlia- 
ment. My love to Mrs. Betey.8 I will do what 
I can to keep her mistress and her sister 
together but she is extreme rae [?raw], and, if 
anything keep her in, it will be her good 
nature, which makes her mistress willing to 
bear with her more than I could expect, Sut, 
if she should not prove fit for her against she 
goes to Dover, I will take care she shall be 
safely placed with her aunt, whom we will 
desire to see she learn to dress and raise paste, 
for without that she will be fit for nobody. If 
this should find my loiterer with you, pray tell 
him I made more haste, when I Sound it con- 
venient to visit him. 

Endorsed, “Madam Thompson’s to dear? 
with the copies of mine,l0 Jack’sll and my 
dear’sl2 to her, 6 April.”’15 


Further light is shed on this letter by two 
briefer ones given later in the same volume, 
being replies to Mrs. Thompson by Lady 
Braman and her husband Sir John. The 
second is without signature, but its contents, 
taken in connection with the other two, make 
its authorship reasonably certain. 

E. Blraman] to Madame [Thompson].14 


Your content has now robbed us of our 
worthy friend,15 however we owe you extreme 
thanks that you lent him us so long. The good 
God, that has hitherto hid him, preserve him 
safe into your arms and be his sanctuary till 
all his troubles be passed and issue his affairs 
so as may answer the desires of your souls. He 
has promised to forgive everything here that 
bare not due proportion to his merit. 

Lmeier John Braman}16 to Madame [Thomp- 
son). 

We have now sent your H[usband], yet truly 
that is not well said, for, should he have tarried 
till we sent him, we should have been mighty 
injurious to you. Requesting her, as in the last, 
to forgive what indecencies both she and he 
have received beneath their merits, 


II. WiTHER. 


[end Thompson to Major Braman.]!7 
onest H.S.18 was my oueenee yesterday, 
and slipped into the prophetic, rehearsing 
humour. I undertook to transcribe it, but 
knowing that Mr. Withers!9 was not in post- 
haste, I let the carrier jog him on in a pace 
more suitable to his gravity. Dr. Gib.20 stopt 
in the rear, bettered our company but not our 
knowledge. We made the bottle ale bounce 
about in your remembrance. .. .2 





On the back is a long extract beginning— 
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And since men wandering in a wood by night, 

oe oe shall through a glade behold some 

ight. : 

It goes on to predict ‘‘ which government 
shall be, which will at last this island bless,’’ 
and after allegorically describing the Long 
Parliament, Cromwell, the Restoration and 
the Cabal, predicts that 

Then love and peace and truth re-enter shall, 

And all the virtues to their council call 

But how this will be done few men will see, 

For wrought in clouds and darkness it will be. 


and then describes the signs that shall precede 
that happy state. Endorsed, ‘ George 
Withers.”’ 

NOTES. 


1. The bracketed conjectures are those of the 
editor of the C.S.P., but they are undoubtedly 
correct. The letter is dated March 30, 1678. 
Madam Thompson was the wife of Richard 
Thompson, member of a family of brothers 
engaged in trade and banking, and member also 
of a banking firm which included Edward Nel- 
thorpe, John Farrington, and Edmund oe. 
Madam Braman was the wife of Sir John 
Braman, brother-in-law of Thompson. This 
letter comes from p. 80. 

2. The “bird” was probably the writer’s 
husband, now in hiding on account of pending 
bankruptcy proceedings against him and his 
partners. See Pierre Legouis, ‘ André Marvell’ 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 234235; C.S.P., passim; and 
a forthcoming article by the present writer on 
Marvell’s marriage. 

3. Andrew Marvell. 

4. John Farrington; see note 1 above. 

5. Marvell’s sister Mary married Edmund 
Popple in 1636. 

6. Probably a son of the Thompsons. 

7. Sir John Braman’s son John? 

8. I cannot identify Betty. 

9. Lady Braman. The endorsement is prob- 
ably by Sir John. 

10. Sir John’s, given below. 

11. Probably Sir John’s son John; see note 7. 

12. Lady Braman’s. 

13. The reference as given by the editor of 
the C.S.P. is S.P. Dom. Car. II, 402, No. 166. 

14. The names have been supplied by the 
editor of the C.S.P., p. 96. The date of both 
the following letters is April 6, 1678, and the 
place of writing is Chichester. References 
given by the editor are 8.P. Dom. Entry Book 
44, No. 232. 

15. Richard Thompson, who had been taking 
refuge with the Bramans, but had just left. 
16. Name supplied by the present writer. 
17. Names supplied by the editor of the C.S.P., 
p. 252. The letter is dated June 27, 1678. The 
original letter is in S.P. Dom. Car. II, 404, 

No. 228. 

18. Evidently some friend of the Thompsons 
and Bramans; perhaps Hugh Speke, who 
appears later in connection with Braman 
(C.S.P., 1680-1681, p. 260). I quote a similar 


passage from a letter of almost the same date, 
also from Thompson to Braman, for whatever 








— 


light it may shed on the present allusions; it 
comes from p, 244 of the same volume. After 
some joking about what “H.” did to a brace 
of guinea-pigs, sent to ‘'hompson trom Braman 
which “H.” gave to Sir John Biggs, he con. 
tinues: “‘ H. and Gib., Fa. and Clem. scrampled 
[i.e., a with me today. You were 
remembered, and I put the two first on duty 
that you may not think yourself forgotten. You 
will see Gib’s pen dash on Thursday. I ho 
they will ring the changes tuneably and con. 
stantly for the future.” “ Fa..” might possibly 
be John Farrington, banking partner of 
Thompson, and “ Gib.” might possibly (though 
I doubt it) be an anagram for Biggs. “HH.” 
may be Robert Haslan or Lord Howard of 
Escrick, both mentioned later in the same con- 
nection; C.S.P., 1680-1681, pp. 270, 273, 264. 

19. George Wither had, of course, died in 1667 
some eleven years earlier. He was “ not in 
post-haste ” because this was a book of his 
poetry rather than himself in person; the 
quotation below shows that«the volume was his 
‘Prosopopeia Britannica,’ 1648. The passage 
quoted begins on p. 98. It was later reprinted. 

20. See above, note 18. 

21. 1 omit a paragraph of purely political 
news. 

J. Mitton FREncu. 

Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 





THE AMBIT AND DURATION OF A 


COLLOQUIALISM. 


(‘OMMONPLACE expressions, intending 
~ thereby words and phrases with their 
intonat:ons, abbreviations and distortions of 
standard English, used in familiar inter- 
course and arising usually out of circum. 
stances definitely local, or personal and occu- 
pat:onal, are still to be met in almost every 
district. They may even survive with a cog- 
nate reference long after the disappearance 
of the actual facts and fancies which gave 
them birth. An observant holiday in the 
country or at the seaside can reveal much 
in this respect. Pureiy conversational—it is 
in that sense alone that they are treated here 
—indigenous idioms are very natural, and 
indeed inevitable, in every language, ancient 
and modern alike. 

If we try to find their origins we may see 
in many of them some analogy between the 
thoughts and images which they conjure up 
and some special circumstance in the subject 
of the familiar talk: or the very sound of 
a word itself may make the desired meaning 
obvious: or again, they may be spontaneously 
and arbitrarily framed to meet something not 
readily covered by the speaker’s command of 
standard English. Such words and phrases 
are not usually ungrammatical and rarely 
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inaccurate in relation to their object. Though 
essentially independent of dialect and folk- 
talk, these are frequently drawn upon as 
sources, with obvious advantage to the effi- 
cacy of the conversation. 

There are also what may be called ‘‘ school- 
boy varieties ’’ even more localised than in the 
case of adults. In north-east Durham the 
variety used to be particularly large. The 
late Mr. George McVay, of South Shields, 
compiled an extensive list of such words as 
were in use less than fifty years ago in boy- 
talk in that town. The most common signi- 
ficant words are spuggy for sparrow ; snadger, 
a turnip; bulliker, a large marble; sconce, a 
make-believe ; slop, a pol:ceman; cop, catch ; 
proggy, a thistle; shuggyshoes, swingboats ; 
neef, fist; boodtes, pieces of broken china 
used in girls’ game of hitchy-dabber; cush- 
ing and fullicking, dishonesty at marbles; 
skinch, a truce; stash, stop doing; a gobby 
tchyed, a talkative, forward boy—this expres- 
sion was used among grown-ups as well as 
among boys, implying contempt or derision ; 
and the sound uh-hu, with closed lips, signi- 
fying assent. In the same locality there was 
another very common schoolboy phrase, doing 
his dickers, in the sense of showing-off daring 
or prowess, Perhaps this was common in 
other districts. These are not slang, nor de- 
based forms of standard English. They sig- 
nified something definite in the minds of their 
users and were understood by those in whose 
company they were spoken. ‘‘ T(ch)yed’’ or 
“tyed ’’—more easily said than written—is 
perhaps, but only perhaps, a local variant 
of ‘‘ to-aad ’’ (toard) as used in Westmor- 
land—‘‘ she’s a spiteful toaad.”’ As a dialect- 
derivative of ‘‘ toad,’’ this word tchyed seems 
only a little less far-fetched than the assump- 
tion that “‘ teddy,’’ as in “‘ teddy dear,’’ said 
to a child as a term of endearment, is a 
derivative of the same noun; v. ‘ The English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ Wright. 

In the district from which the foregoing 
examples were gathered the present writer re- 
members a conversation, many years ago, 
between two wheelwrights in which one 
remarked to the other concerning a pair of 
cartwheels at which they were looking, ‘‘ they 
hev ower much dish for me.’’ His meaning 
was perfectly clear, quite adequate and 
instantly understood by the other, much more 
readily than if the speaker had put it thus— 
“In my opinion their anterior concavity is 
too pronounced.’’ This use of the word 


“dish ’’ seems akin to those suggested at 
oxxiii, 298, 338. 





All these special words, with the exception 
of snadger and slop (as applied to a police- 
man) are mentioned with copious illustrations 
in Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 

Another widely used expression, get wrong, 
meaning ‘‘ought to be reprimanded”’ or 
‘“ punished,’’ is one of long standing. 

Besides colloquialisms which do not violate 
any formal rule, there are others of a dis- 
tinctly ungrammatical character. One of the 
commonest and most widespread is the misuse 
of the verb is, both in number and person. A 
notable example is given by Canon J. C. 
Atkinson in his ‘ Forty Years in a Country 
Parish,’ where, on his introduction of him- 
self to his predecessor in the living of Danby 
in Cleveland, he received, in answer to his 
enquiries, the reply: ‘‘I’s Mr D.”’ The re- 
tiring clergyman was a dalesman, a descend- 
ant of many generations of dalesmen of that 
neighbourhood ; and wpon occasion his univer- 
sity education did not deter him from laps- 
ing into the habitual colloquialism of bis 
people. This happened in 1847.  Half-a- 
century later the same misuse was heard in 
upper Teesdale: ‘‘ I’s not sure.’’ 

Canon Atkinson, referring to Dialect, and 
the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, writing of Folk- 
talk, regret the gradual disappearance of 60 
much of the homely and expressive forme of 
Yorkshire conversation-speech so well-known 
to them. Perhaps in spite of inspectors, 
schoolmasters and ‘“‘ educationists,”’ the suc- 
cessive generations of bi-lingual boys and girls 
will maintain for many years yet the current 
colloquialisms of the playground and the 
street; but the old forms may undergo evolu- 
tion, and ungrammatical types may die out. 

The modern schoolboy, notwithstanding the 
somewhat indifferent attitude of many school 
authorities, has a wholesome respect for cor- 
rectness of speech: at least in his elders. 
About forty years ago, a Westmorland father 
in his home-talk fell into the familiar form 
‘‘ they is there,’? whereupon his schoolboy son 
corrected him with, ‘‘ You should say they 
are there, father.’’ The elder accompanied 
the deserved rebuke with the remark, “‘ Aa 
wonner what skulemaister’s deein noo that 
cockerels should craa afrunt of thay elders.’ 

There used to be, and according to very re- 
cent information, still is, in Northumberland 
and Durham, a very marked colloquial vio- 
lation, chiefly juvenile, of grammatical con- 
cord in the use of ‘‘ am is”’ for ‘I am.” 

It is not unlikely that some familiar expres- 
sions may exist which have not prevailed 
much outside the boundaries of a parish or 
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town in which they had their origin. 

Rigid permanent uniformity.in the spoken 
language is as undesirable and impracticable 
as is the precept in another sphere that ‘ all 
the whole realm shall have but one uee.”’ 
Without pleading for the preservation or re- 
vival in familiar conversation of archaic 
words and phrases which have lost their cor- 
respondence to things of everyday life, it is 
permissible to protest against deliberate sup- 
pression and extinguishment of colloquial 
uses which adequately fulfil the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

R. B. Heppte. 


NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 


(See ante pp. 82, 149, 224.) 
Trone (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P., 801 (38). 
Trowpe (Huntingdon), Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings, James I, 296 (8). 
(=Trood ?) 
Trustove, London Directory, 1927. 
(=Truslow ?) 
Tryce. See TREss. 
TrycoLtte (Hants, 1547-1553), 
Requests, 17 (18). 
TRYMLEY, TRYMNELL. See TRIMNELL. 
. Tucner (Derby, 1371), Complete Peerage, 
| s.v. * Audley.’ 
) Twitcuerr, London Directory, 1933. 
Wuyssuet (Hants, I.W., 1555-8), E.C.P., 
1485 (25). 
Tupett (Norfolk, 1544-7), 
34 


FAMILY 


Court of 


E.C.P., 1264 
Tupieyn (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P., 860 (6). 
Tupy (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 1046 

(52). 

Turrray (Somerset, 1389), Feet of Fines, 

12 Richard I. 

(From personal name Turfrid ?) 

Tusser (Essex, 1524-1580), ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Tussarp (London, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 
1245 (97). 

Tutstanp (Kent, 1533-8), E.C.P., 807 (61). 
(=Toussaint ?) 

Twitcuetr. See TucHET. 

TwyNTWYLLy (London, 1529-1532), E.C.P., 

683 (8). 

Twytney, E.C.P., 894 (27). 

ee (Essex, 1518-1529), E.C.P., 583 

1 


). 
TycHe (Rutland, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1476 
(71). 
(Is this likely to be Irish ?) 








Tyco (Norfolk, 1533-8), E.C.P., 907 (76). 
TyitKkes (Devon, 1533-8), E.C.P., 829 (1). 
(Diminutive of Till.) 


Tytryk (Worcester, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 
1252 (15). 
Tympyne (Oxford, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 
1045 (46). 
(=Timpany ?) 
(Gloucester, 1206), Burke’s ‘Landed 
. Gentry.’ 
TYNTE ) (Somerset, 1533-8), E.C.P., 912 
(62). 
Tyny (Wilts, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 122 
(75). 


(=Tinney, also a Wiltshire name?) 
Typiary (Essex, 1551-3), E.C.P., 1289 (63), 
Typrys (Wilts, 1515-8), E.C.P., 450 (30). 

(=Tibbs ?) 

Typsatu (Kent, 1551-3), E.C.P., 1318 (100). 

(From Old English personal name 
Tippa ?) 

TyriyneG (Devon, 1538-1544), Chancery In. 
quisitions, Miscellaneous, 285 (1). 
Upe (Somerset, 1515-8), E.C.P., 452 (9). 

(=Udy ?) 

Uaes (Norfolk, 1553-5), E.C.P., 1373 (59). 
Unripe, UNRoupe. 
Urcu (Somerset, 1870), 

edge. 

Uscuatr (York, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1165 (13). 
Vanpy, London Directory, 1920. 

(Abbreviation of a Dutch name such as 
Van der Sa or Van den Bergh ?) 
VaMpPaGE (Worcester, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 

976 (16). 
(=French avant-page ?) 


personal know- 


VANSTONE, VANSTAN, London Directory, 
1924. 

VaRWELL (Devon, 1515-8), E.C.P., 252 
(31). 

(Place-name from Varaville in Nor 
mandy ? 

Vatas (London, 1737), Record of Old 
Westminsters, 


Vator (London, 1525-8), E.C.P., 452 (47). 
VesErR (Wilts, 1533-8), E.C.P., 826 (38). 
Vetr (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1009 (61). 
(Form of Fit?) 
Vimpany, London Directory, 1923. 
Voose (Gloucester, 1431-1443), E.C.P., 9 
(287). 
Waper, add Le Wauner, i.e., a dyer of 
wood. 
Wactanp (Somerset), Star Chamber, James 
I, 299 (23). 
(=soft land? Cf. Wagdale.) 
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WaLaNnGER (Essex, 1478), Chancery Inqui- 
sitions, Miscellaneous, 328 (9). 
Wasope (Norfolk, 1374), Chancery Inqui- 
sitions post mortem, 233 (6). 
Watsott (Norfolk, 1504-1515), E.C.P., 375 
(5). 
Watcer (Surrey, 
(9). 
Wauiett (Norfolk, 1504-1515), E.C.P., 376 


71). 
From Belgian place-name Waillet ?) 
Wattack (London, 19th century), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(=Wallachian ?) 
Watwer (Warwick, 1538-1544), 
1089 (9). 
WansTaLLeE (Kent, 1431-1473), E.C.P., 11 
(203). 


1544-7), E.C.P., 1170 


E.C.P., 


WarpatcH (Northumberland, 1533-8), 
E.C.P., 901 (20). 
Warrye (Essex, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 921 


21), 

; ” Given by Harrison as Scotch.) 
WasHEBEARDE (Cambridge), Star Chamber 

James I, 311 (2). 

cae, (Sussex, 1544-7), E.C.P., 1109 

7, = Wascelyn, Guesclin ?) 

er (London, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 689 


). 
Wayten, Wiltshire Directory, under Marl- 
borough, 1903. 
(= Wayland ?) 
Weare (London, 1715), ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(Place-name, as in Duignan’s ‘ Stafford- 
shire,’ or from Norse varg, a wolf ?) 
Westine (London, 1923), ‘ Who’s Who.’ 
| Wrsettn (Suffolk, temp. Henry III), Chan- 
| cery Criminal Inquisitions, 7 (39). 
| (Patronymic from Wogibeald ?) 
Weerr (Kent, 1259), Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, 1459-1461, p. 529. 
a (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 1091 
Wetpanne (London, 1518-1529), E.C.P., 
588 (8). 
ee (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P., 915 
) 


(=Wilding, or place-name=forest- mea- 
dow ?) 
Werynson (1533-8), E.C.P., 927 (13). 
(son of Warin ?) 
— (Gloucester), Daily Telegraph, 


(Place-name from Westacott, Co. Devon ; 
or a maker of a kind of basket called 
“ wisket ’’ ?) 





We(tT)cue (Norfolk, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1427 
(104). 


WeyneELt (Suffolk, 1431-1473), E.C.P. 10 
(3). 
| Wu1tmer, London Directory, 1930. 
| Wuytrmaye (Carmarthen, 1547-1551), 
E.C.P, 1281 (43). 
Wuerrett (Warwick, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 
1280 (29). 
Wueywatt (Stafford, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 
1089 (2). 
(= Whewell ?) 


Wuitter (Hereford), Star Chamber, 
James I, 34 (30). 
(= Wheeler ?) 

WHITTERANSE, WYTTERYNGES (Stafford, 


1551-3), E.C.P., 1322 (30). 

(Hardly from Wittering, Co. Sussex.) 

WHoner (Bucks, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 1086 
(3). 

Wuyssuet (Hants, I.W., 1555-8), E.C.P., 
1485 (27). 

(= Twitchett ?) 

Wuytecuore. See WITCHER. 
WuytTereson (London, 1533-8), 
811 (33). 

(= Whiter’s, i.e., bleacher’s son, or nick- 
name meaning ‘‘ white grapes ”’ ?) 
Wuytrmaye. See WHITMEE. 

WIBELIN. See WEBLING. 
WiezwoLpe (Lincoln, 
1324 (53). 

(Place-name from Wisewood in Shef- 
field ?) 

Wittway (Somerset, 1713), Will of John 


E.C.P., 


1551-3), E.C.P. 


Blackmore, Somerset and Dorset N. and 
Q. vii. 31. 

WitcHer (Middlesex, 1928), personal 
( knowledge. 


| Wuytecnore (Essex, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 
811 (38). 
Wopvetere (Bucks, 1551-3), E.C.P., 1288 
(99). 
Woetres (Dorset, 1547-1551), E.C.P., 1271 
(51). 
Wonore (Kent, 1486-1515), E.C.P., 181 


(3). 


Woxpar (York, 1544-1547), E.C.P., 1165 
(13). 
Wotteryc (Gloucester, 1555-8), E.C.P., 
1481 (58). 

(= Woolrych ?) 
Wotwayte (Kent, 1533-8), E.C.P., 778 


(40). 
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Wonarp (Somerset, 1464), Feet of Fines, 
Somerset, 4 Edward IV. 
(From St. Weonard’s, Co, Hereford ?) 
Woopsmatt (Oxford), Manchester Guar- 
dian, 1937. 
— (Lincoln, 1555-8), E.C.P., 1414 
Woosat. (Stafford), Star Chamber, James 
I, 301 (19). 
Wor tence, London Directory, 1927. 
(= Woolrich ?) 
_ (Essex, 1529-1532), E.C.P., 603 
(48). 
Wowe et (Kent, 1431-1443), E.C.P., 9 
{_-Woollett ?) 
WrampeE (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P., 923 (54). 
aaa (Wilts, 1538-1544), E.C.P., 975 


). 
(Cf. Wriothesley ?) 

Wrasttyn (Devon, 
1281 (49). 

WRIOTHESLEY, said to be a perversion of 
Writh (prob.—Wright), by William Worth 
or Wriothesley, York herald, 1532-3 
(‘ D.N.B.’; ‘Book of Dignities ’). 

Wrompayn (N.W. Yorks, 1337), Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, 1334-8, p. 453. 

Wrycce (Oxford, 1555-8), 


89). 
( = Rigg?) 
Wryne (Chester, 1547), E.C.P. 1168 (78). 
(Cf. place-name Winehill, in Chester). 
WrytnHok (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1089 
(47). 
Wuttyn (Bucks, 1547), E.C.P. 1179 (8). 
(Place-name from Welwyn, Co. Herts?) 
Wvtrytu (Leicester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1347 
(74). 
(Cf. Wolfit). 
Wympe (York, 1533-8), E.C.P. 862 (5). 
{ Wymys (Hereford, 1547), E.C.P. 1186/59. 


1547-1551), E.C.P., 


E.C.P. 1484 


Wymmys (Herts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 916/43. 
(Patronymic from Wighelm ?) 


Wynste (Stafford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1123 
(18). 

Wyryerr (Gloucester, 1493-1500), E.C.P. 
231 (28). 

WyssE (Northumberland, 1500-1561), 
E.C.P. 246 (92). 

Wytcuyn (Carmarthen? 1533-8), E.C.P. 
930 (57). 

Wytuyar (Wilts, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1299 
(32). 

. ( = basket-maker ?) 

WYTTERYNGES. See WHITTERANSE. 








Yer (Worcester, 1292-3), Chancery, Crimi- 
nal Inquisitions, 8 (9). 
(Cf. Old English Eappa, short for Ead- 
berht). 
YertTon (Essex, 1417-1462), E.C.P. 14% 
(13). 
Yes, Eyes (Essex, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1288 (6), 
Ynxes. See Inxe. 
Yonceson (Northants? 1431-1475), E.C.P. 
11 (409). 
Yorpes (Chester, 1394), Public Record 
Office, Chester, 3 (14), 18 Richard II, 4. 
Yrre (Derby, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1089 (46), 
ZELAKE (Devon, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1414 (3). 
(Place-name from Sellack, Co. Hereford?) 


J. B. Wattis CHapMan. 
(Addenda and corrigenda to follow). 


‘© (YOWD ”’ ?—In the second part of D’Ave- 
nant’s ‘ Siege of Rhodes,’ i. 1, we read: 
’Tis time all power should cease 
When men high born and higher bred, 
Who have outdone what most have read, 
Grow like the gowd, impatient of distress. 
The Edinburgh edition of 1873 has a note 
on the last line; ‘‘ Goud: Woad.’’ No such 
form of the word is known to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
and what sort of sense would it make? Surely 
the word is a misprint for ‘‘ gourd,” a 
vegetable proverbial for its impatience of 
drought since the days of Jonah. ‘N.E.D.’ 
gives two (earlier) examples of this allusive 
use, 
G. G. L. 


RATORICAL FLAPDOODLE.—Flaubert 
once remarked to George Sand that there 
would be demagogues as long as men were 
unable to resist the charm of flapdoodle. 
High-flown oratory is pretty generally re- 
garded as comic in America; the “ quiet fire- 
side chat” has replaced it. But in 1982 
Governor O. Max Gardner, of North Caro- 
lina, made a speech to the American Legion 
in which one of his periods was as follows: 
If this nation is ever saved, it will be saved 
by North Carolina and the South. The men 
who died for it believed in it; the people of this 
state and section still believe in it! If 
Bolshevism ever raises its black flag, and 
anarchy lifts its red oriflamme [here, as re- 
ported, the speaker “lifted his hand high”) 
they will be torn to tatters and trampled under 
foot by the American Legion and the citizens 
of North Carolina! 
The excellence of the passage is marred by 
Mr. Gardner’s confusion of vexillary colours; 
otherwise it is flapdoodle supreme. EE 
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, . 
Readers’ Queries. 
E ANEMONE.—The reference on p, 231 
to the anemone as indigenous in Pales- 
tine prompts me to inquire into the deriva- 
tion of the word. The accepted origin, from 
dveyos, gives the sense ‘‘ daughter of the 
wind,’ and is seen in our equivalent ‘‘ wind 
flower.’’ Turner says it only opens when the 
wind blows, which simply is not so. Sir 
James Frazer on the other hand derives the 
word from ‘‘ Naaman” (darling), referring 
to Adonis. The scarlet flower, ancestor no 
doubt of the Anemone fulgens of our gardens, 
was held to have sprung from Adonis’s blood. 
The Greeks took on the Syrian cult as early 
as the fifth century B.c., and they naturally 
Graecized the word. Burton seems to have 
been on this track when he wrote in the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ ‘‘ that fair flower 
Adonis, which we call an anemone.” The 
Adonis of the modern gardener is different. 


HIBERNICUS. 


TORPEDOES AND THEIR COST.—Lately 

I have been reading an interesting book, 
‘By Guess and by God,’ on the operations of 
our submarines during the war. As the 
writer was an officer in that service, he knows 
what he is talking about. But I am a little 
surprised when he notes in chapt. xiv. 2, that 
Lieutenant Bradshaw, who hit a German 
U-boat at 7,000 yards, ‘“‘ had wasted about 
four thousand pounds’ worth of torpedoes with 
his first three shots.’’ So one shot cost about 
£1,333. I am well aware that instruments 
of delicate precision cost a good deal to make, 
but is not the sum indicated excessive? 
Would it be the same to-day, or was this only 
another instance of the reckless extravagance 
which prevailed during the war? One is en- 
titled to suspect prices, when one recalls the 
Historian at £1,500 a year put on to help 
some of the politicians—the Foreign Office, I 


think. Quana. 


AN ABERCORN MYSTERY: JOHN 

JAMES HAMILTON. — In the gar- 
den of Bentley Priory, Harrow Weald, 
the seat of the 1st Marquess of Abercorn, 
there is a monument to ‘‘ John James Hamil- 
ton.” It states that he was born “on an 
inauspicious day of the year 1800,”’ and that 
he died on April 29, 1808, ‘‘a day already 
marked by calamity to his father.”” The 


ment in 1799, and he married again in April, 
1800. Who was this child, what is the calam- 
ity referred to, and why the “ inauspicious 
day’’? 

W. W. Drvert. 


ARLY MORAVIAN PAMPHLET. — The 
Folger Shakespeare Library has an anony- 
mous quarto pamphlet of ten leaves, ‘“‘ A Re 
payring of the Breach wherein, is shewed the 
Benefit that comes by a Christian Com- 
munion among the Sa:nts . . . Printed in the 
yere 1639,’ the author of which seems to 
have been a friend of Comenius. Can any 
reader inform me as to the author’s identity? 


Epwin E. WILLOUGHBY. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C. 


HE SPANISH BMBASSY IN THB 
SEVENTEEN-NINETIES. — Wanted, 
the name or names of the Spanish Ambassador 
or Ambassadors at the English Court, 
1790-1794. 
Raymonp TINNE BERTHON. 
Halton, Selsey, Chichester, Sussex. 


ROUDFOOT.—Major George Proudfoot, 
‘formerly military secretary to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad,’’ died at Manchester 
Square, London, 22 Dec., 1893, aged eighty- 


nine (The Times, 23 Dec., 1893). Further 
details are asked for. 
H. Buttock, 
Lt.-Col. 


piNto OF PORTUGAL.—In their ‘ History 
of Parliament,’ 1439-1509, J. C. Wedg- 
wood and A. D. Holt state that Beatrix, 
widow of Gilbert, Lord Talbot, who married 
Thomas Fettiplace (1409-1442), was a 
daughter of Pinto of Portugal and_not of 
John, King of Portugal. Who was Pinto of 
Portugal? (Reference to ‘ Foedera,’ ii. 
64). She died Christmas, 1447. ‘The Com- 
plete Peerage,’ i, p. 246, says Thomas, Earl 
of Arundel, married Beatrix, daughter of 
King John of Portugal, but that Gilbert Tal- 
bot’s wife was not the same but another Por- 
tuguese lady, also name Beatrix. Was the 
Beatrix who married Gilbert Talbot and 
Thomas Fettiplace the daughter of Pinto? 
or who was she? 
ANNE F1TzGERALD. 


LICE PAYNELL (ROUS).—The Calen- 
dar of Fine Rolls, xvii. (1437-1445), p. 

11, mentions Alice, late wife of Thomas Pay- 
nell, and John Rous, son and heir of Robert 





marriage between the first Marquis and his 
second wife was dissolved by Act of Parlia- 


Rous, sometime her husband. Also, land in 
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Little Dorsington, Gloucs. (Nov. 14, 1437). I 
should like to know the maiden name of Alice, 
her parentage, and any other information 
about her. Which was her first husband ? 


ANNE FitzGERALp. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘IVANHOE.’ 
—1. ‘‘ Ivanhoe may be said to have pro- 
cured for its author the freedom of the Rules ”’ 
{Intr.). What is the meaning of the words 
italicised ? 

2. Who are the authors of the poems men- 
tioned at the head of certain chapters? : 

(a) ‘‘ The Flower and the Leaf’ (ch. ix.). 

(b) ‘ Basil, a Tragedy’ (ch. xv.). 

(c) ‘ Ettrick Forest ’ (ch. xviii.). 

(d) ‘ Orra, a Tragedy’ (ch. xx.). 

(e) ‘ The Middle Ages’ (ch. xxxvii.). 

3. In ch. xvii. (fin.) the hermit speaks of 
“‘morning vespers.’’ Was this a recognised 
expression, like ‘“‘ evening Mass’’? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


[2. a. ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ is a 
mediaeval poem formerly attributed to 
Chaucer, which may be found in older editions 
of his ‘ Works.’] 


NGLO-SAXON DESCENT OF DANISH 
KINGS OF ENGLAND.—Of the three 
Danish Kings of England, Canute, Harold I 
and Hardicanute, only Harold appears defi- 
nitely to have Anglo-Saxon blood, unless the 
marriage of a daughter of Ethelred I with 
Canute, father of Gorm, the old King of Den- 
mark, is allowed. If this is correct, all three 
kings are descended from King Ethelred I 
and Ethelwulf. Some genealogies mention 
that Thyra, wife of Gorm, was a daughter 
of Edward the Elder, but according to most 
genealogists, she was a Jutland princess. 
Concerning the descent of Harold I, his 
mother, Elgiva, was daughter of Aelfhelm, 
Earl of Northampton, by his wife, Wulfruna, 
sister of Wulfric. Aelfhelm is mentioned as 
having been a son of Leofwine, Ear] of 
Mercia, by his wife Alwara, daughter of 
Athelstan, Earl of East Anglia, called the 
Half-King. Athelstan was a son of Ethel- 
frith, said to have been son of Burhred, King 
of Mercia, by his wife, Ethelswitha, sister 
of King Alfred the Great. What proof is 
there that Aelfhelm, Earl of Northampton, is 
a son of Leofwine, Earl of Mercia, and thus 
brother of Leofric, husband of the celebrated 


Lady Godiva? The statement is, I believe, 
mentioned in  Ormerod’s ‘History of 
Cheshire.’ 


P,. W. Montacus-Sm1Ta. 





[A°Y JANE BEAUFORT.—In a pedigree 

of the Wynston family (to be found in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. iv., 
Srd Series) it is mentioned that Cardinal] 
Henry Beaufort (son of John of Gaunt) 
married Lady Alice Fitzalan, daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, and had issue a 
daughter, Jane, born before her father took 
orders. She is stated to have married Sir 
Edward Stradling, Knt., Lord of St. Donatts, 
Is this statement correct ? 

Where can I find a list of these Stradling 
descendants of the Beauforts and Plantage- 
nets ? 

Sir Edward Stradling had a son, Sir Henry, 
who married Elizabeth Herbert, who had a 
son Thomas, husband of Janet Mathew, whose 
son, Sir Edward, married Elizabeth Arundel, 
according to a pedigree I have; but according 
to pedigree above-mentioned, the first Sir 
Edward had a brother, Sir John Stradling, 
father of the Sir Edward who married Eliza- 
beth Arundel! Which statement is correct? 


P. W. MontaGue-Smitu. 


IVES OF EARLY SCOTTISH KINGS.— 
I desire the names of the wives of the 
following Scottish Kings :— 
1. Alpine, 834-837. 
2. Kenneth I (son of Alpine), King of all 
Scotland, 844 to 860. 
3. Constantine (son of Kenneth I), 863-877. 
4. Donald II (son of Constantine), 889-900. 
5. Malcolm I (son of Donald II), 943-954. 
6. Kenneth II (son of Malcolm I), 971-995. 
7. Malcolm II (son of Kenneth II, 1005- 
1034. There is a tradition that his wife was 
an Irish lady. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


(RINAN, ABBOT OF DUNKELD.—He 

married about 1000, Bethoe (or Beatrice), 
eldest daughter of Malcolm II, and had with 
other issue, a daughter. What was her 
Christian name and whom did she marry? 
Was she the mother of Moddan, who was 
created Earl of Caithness ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


FFERVESCENT DRINKS. — Can any 
reader inform me when such beverages a8 
lemonade (gaseous), ginger ale and ginger 
lbeer were first manufactured and why, 
although lemonade is common throughout 
Europe, the others are almost unknown? 


H. V. Bortey. 
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AMMETT.—I am anxious to obtain some 
information about a Benjamin Hammett 
and his relatives. He was a Public Notary 
of Birchin Lane, died in 1788. According 
to his will he had a half-brother John and a 
nephew William, rane also a Public 
Notary and who is believed to have gone to 
America. I want to discover where these 
Hammetts came from and more about John. 


w (JRESHAM HALL.”—In Gay’s Fable 
xvi., ‘ The Pin and the Needle,’ the Pin, 
“Here, there, by various fortune tost, At 
last in Gresham hall was lost.’’ A note to 
the Oxford edition of Gay says ‘‘ Gresham 
hall] A museum.’’ What is the history of 
this museum ? eB 


AWLING FAMILY.—I seek records of the 
Rawling family in the five Northern 


Counties. X. Y. Z. 


RSET FAMILY OF NORTHUMBER- 

LAND.—Amongst the deeds copied by 
Roger Dodsworth, the antiquary (b. 1585; d. 
1654), now in Bodley’s Library at Oxford, 
occur the names of the following members of 
this family: 

Robert de Forsei, and Margery his wife, 
who was daughter of William Liham or 
Lyham, evidently of Lyham in the parish of 
Chalton, Northumberland, were both living 
in 1349, when they granted lands in Lyham 
by Chalton, to Alan de Strother and Con- 
stance, his wife. 

John Forset, Lord of Hertishead (now 
Hartside in Ingram parish, Northumberland) 
granted lands there to Thomas de Horseley, 
who in 1349 granted the same to John Heron, 
Knt., and his heirs. 

Walter de Forset was living in 1281-1297, 
when he was witness to a grant of land in 
Great Tossan in Rothbury parish, North- 
umberland, and between 1292 and 1296 was 
owner, or lessee, of land in Lowick, North 
Northumberland. 

Other records would be appreciated. 

J. W. F. 


CCIAPORCI.—This_ Florentine name 
~ occurs at ante p. 236 in A. A.’s interest- 
ing account of W. Y. Ottley. It seems to be 
rather implied that, in artistic or antiquarian 
circles, the family was of note. I have looked 
for it in a few reference-books accessible to 
me and cannot find it. The name, I believe, 
means ‘‘ pig’s food.’? Who were these Floren- 


tines and how came they to own drawings of 
8. 8. 


Michael Angelo? 





Replies. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY-THE-VIRGIN, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


(clxiv. 114). 


[‘ ‘Some Additions to the Novum Reper- 
torium at ante p. 223, Mr. J. C. Wuite- 
BROOK refers to a Greek inscription, and to 
the Bishop of Samos. When this church was 
demolished in 1933, the stone plaque with the 
inscription was on the west wall of the nave. 
After removal it was presented to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Sophia in Moscow Road, Bays- 
water, and is now on the wall on the left- 
hand side of the narthex. It recorded the 
building of the original church on the site 
for the Greek colony in 1677. The plaque is 
illustrated in the volume on West London 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (plate 170). The Commission also 
noted glass of the XIV-XVII centuries in 
three lights on the south wall. What was 
done with the glass I have not traced. It 
was thought possible that the body of the 
Bishop of Samos, Georgirines, who was 
responsible for the building of the original 
church, would have been found under the 
high altar when the site was cleared, but it 
was not identified, and the authorities of the 
Cathedral think that he was more probably 
buried in the cemetery at St. Pancras, as the 
Bishop died some years after the church was 
left by the Greeks, and the St. Pancras ceme- 
tery was then used for the burial of foreigners, 
There is no burial register of the church 
known to be extant for the Greek period. 
Under the Union of Benefices Act of 1923 
a Commssion was appointed on Nov. 13, 1930, 
by the Bishop of London, to consider the 
union of the benefices of St. Mary, and St. 
Anne, Soho. By Order in Council published 
in the London Gazette on Dec. 16, 1932, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were authorised 
to take down the church of St. Mary, and 
to sell the sites of church and parsonage 
house. The deep and massive construction of 
the foundations and of the vaults disclosed 
during the demolition was a striking sight. 
The site of the church was first let in 1934 
to a ‘‘ fun fair.’’ The ground, of a total area 
of 6,600 square feet, was then bought by the 
London County Council, who are now build- 
ing on it premises to accommodate the St. 
Martin School of Art, a School of Retail Dis- 





| tribution, and shops. 
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The sites cleared appear to have included 
the graveyard that was consecrated by Henry 
Compton, Bishop of London, on March 21, 
1685. According to E. F. Rimbault’s ‘ Soho’ 
(1895), after the church was vacated by the 
Greeks, the site and fabrics of the church 
and almshouses were granted to Lord Jermyn, 
and ‘‘a small piece of ground was taken out 
of the land for a graveyard for alms-people 
and others, and was consecrated.’’ The 
Huguenots then acquired the church, and they 
sold it in 1822 to a congregation of Calvinist 
Paedo-Baptists who continued there till 1849. 
Rimbault states that “‘ the Rev. J. Rees was 
pastor here for some years, and was buried 
in front of where the pulpit stood.’’ In the 
course of excavation, the L.C.C. found the 
coffin, and took a rubbing of the plate. A 
large quantity of human remains was also 
found. There were nine leaden coffins and 
one wooden one, and three had legible inscrip- 
tions, which were as under: 

ANDREW GIRARDOT Dg CHANCcouRT, died 
27, 1779, aged 69 years. 

Mrs. Eveanor Grrarpot, died Sept. 15, 1784, 
aged 78 years. 

Rev. Jonn Rees, died Jan. 6, 1833, aged 63 
years. 


Nov. 


A total of three hundred and thirty-seven 
bodies were removed, and re-buried at the 
Westminster Cemetery, Hanwell. The legal 
obligation to publish previous notice in news- 
papers of all legible names and dates for the 
information of persons interested, does not 
seem to have been complied with. The grave- 
yard was also cleared without the authority 
of Parliament as required by the Disused 
Burial Grounds Act of 1884. As regards the 
vaults under the church, an Order in Council 
dated Aug. 7, 1900, at the time of the rebuild- 
ing of the nave, directed the churchwardens 
or other persons having care of the vaults, 
to remove and re-bury in some consecrated 
burial-ground, all human remains found be- 
neath the floor of the church. The Order 
appears to have been obeyed, and the inference 
is inescapable that the large quantity of 
human remains found in the precincts in 
1936-7, were in the ground consecrated by 
Bishop Compton. 

The following books are useful for the his- 
tory of the church and neighbourhood : 

‘ Soho and its Associations,’ by E, F. Rim- 
bault, edited by George Clinch (1895). 

‘Two Centuries of Soho, its Institutions, 
Firms, and Amusements,’ by J. H. Cardwell 
(1898). 

‘The Story of a Charity School, Two Cen- 





turies of Popular Education in Soho’ (Illus, 
1899). 

‘ The Men and Women of Soho, Famous and 
Infamous,’ by J. H. Cardwell and other 
(1903). 

‘Monumental Inscriptions and Extracts 
from Registers of St. Anne’s, Soho,’ by W. E, 
Hughes (1905). 

‘Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester 
Square, and their Neighbourhood,’ by C. L, 
Kingsford (1925). 

‘The Romance of Soho,’ by E. B. Chancellor 
(1931). 

G. W. Wricut. 


()ATH-TAKING (clxxiv. 247).—The custom 

of kissing the book is peculiar to England 
and Ireland. In Scotland, France, Belgium 
and Austria, invocation of the Deity with 
uplifted right hand is the rule. The Testa- 
ment is used in Spain and Italy, but only 
held in the hand. 

The practice of kissing the book is con- 
demned as insanitary. As far back as 1895 
a police surgeon collected a number of cases 
in which witnesses were required to kiss the 
book which had just left the hands and lips 
of the obviously diseased. 

The old formula with attendant ritual was 
rendered obsolete by the Oaths Act, 1888, and 
witnesses are now sworn in the Scottish man- 
ner with uplifted bare right hand. The Act 
concerning oaths to officers of 5 Sept., 1649, 
ordered “‘ that the taker shall and may lay 
his right hand on the Bible or otherwise 
hold up his right hand.’’ There is no men- 
tion of kissing the book. 

The formula repeated by the taker is always 
accompanied, in every land, by symbolical or 
significant gesture, attitude or action, such 
as raising the hand, pointing to sacred 
objects, kneeling, kissing sacred objects such 
as the Cross, Gospels, etc. 

In France and with Catholics on the conti- 
nent, the hand is raised with the words “Je 
jure.’”’ Scots and Presbyterians have always 
claimed to be sworn with uplifted hand in 
English Courts. In 1746 a Scot examined at 
Carlisle in the trial of the rebels, was sworn 
in English fashion; he was so palpably wide 
of the truth that he was re-sworn in Scottish 
fashion, and gave eidence of different oom- 
plexion. Asked why he lied when first sworn, 
he replied: ‘‘ Sworn! There’s an unco dif- 
ference ’atween blawin’ on a beuk an’ sennin 
ane’s saul to Hell.” 


WItt1amM BRADBROOKE. 
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“DREAK”’; AMERICAN USAGE (clxxiv. 
247).—Your correspondent R. is un- 
doubtedly correct in his belief that ‘‘ break ”’ 
is often used in America in the sense of “‘ a 
stroke of luck.’’ I did not include this mean- 
ing among those recorded in my ‘ Dictionary 
of Modern American Usage’ because I was 
not aware of it when that book was published, 
but since then I have come across several 
examples, and it will certainly find a place in 
the book when the time comes for a revised 
edition. It is not slang. Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, in his ‘ Interpretations,’ writes: 


The American people have at last had a | 


lucky break. The culminating crisis of the 
depression has occurred at the precise moment 
when they are in the best possible position to 
to take advantage of it. 


And an article in the Atlantic Monthly says: 


Industrial producers faced a similar worry; 
but they got a break which was not forthcom- 
ing to the farmers. Demand for all types of 
machine-made goods reached new high levels. 


H. W. Horwitt. 


“TIOOLIGAN ” (clxxiv. 248, s.v. ‘* Kath- 

leen-ni-Hoolihan’).—At the reference 
Mr. W. W. Git says that he has heard that 
the use of ‘‘ hooligan ’’ as a synonym for a 
street rowdy arose from the mis-hearing by 
a police court reporter of the phrase ‘‘ Hooley 
gang.” 

I have always thought that the word comes 
from the music-hall or pantomime song ‘ The 
Hooligans,’ which was popular in London in 
the early 1890’s. As J] recall them the words 
ran as follows :— 

Oh, the Hooligans! Oh, the Hooligans! 
Always in a riot, 
You can never keep them quiet, 
Oh, the Hooligans! 
And then— 


They are the boys, 
To kick up a noise, 
In our back yard. 


_ became well established in the late 
8. 
J. J. McAULirre. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘BRIDE OF 


_LAMMERMOOR’ (clxxiv. 246).—Ch. 
xxl, (b) Don Gayferos. ‘Don Quixote.’ 
Jarvs’s translation. Vol. iii. Book the 


Second. Ch. ix (ed. 1766). Don Quixote at 
the puppet-play. ‘‘ Don Gayferos is playing 
at tables, according to the ballad: 


Gayferos now at tables plays, 
Forgetful of his lady dear, etc.” 








His lady is Melisendra, held captive by the 
Moors in Saragossa. Melisendra is the sup- 
posed daughter of Charlemagne. An anno- 
tated edition of ‘ Don Quixote’ will give full 
references to the ballad of Gayferos and 
Melisendra, 

(c) The terrible exclamation of the dying 
profligate, ‘‘ Mon dieu, il y en a deux!” 

Francois Xavier Auguste squatting up in his 

e a 
Now right, and now left, rapid glances he 


rew, 
Then shriek’d with a wild and unearthly 
halloo, 
“Mon Dieu! v’la deux!! 
BY THE POPE THERE ARE TWO!!! ” 


‘The Black Mousquetaire. A Legend of 
France.’ By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. Pub- 
lished in ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ Vol. viii, 
1840. Barham in 1839-40 was reading a great 
deal in*Sion College Library, and he no doubt 
utilises for ‘The Black Mousquetaire’ the 
same legend as that to which Scott refers. 
There shouid be no difficulty in identifying 
this. At the moment I am writing at a dis- 
tance from any library or works of reference, 
but I suggest that ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
edited with Notes Introductory and Illustra- 
tive, by R. H. Dalton Barham, 2 vols., 1870, 
might be useful. 

MontacuE SuMMERS. 


ROYAL VETERANS (clxxiv. 206, 249).— 

In 1804 the title of the Royal Garrison 
Battalions, which were orginally formed in 
1795, was changed to that of Royal Veteran 
Battalions; and at the same time the 
Reserve Battalions were designated Garrison 
Battalions. The establishment of the various 
units was much changed at different times, 
but they appear to have reached their greatest 
strength in 1812 when the 13th Royal Veteran 
Battalion was raised in Portugal. 

The Garrison Battalions chiefly comprised 
young soldiers, little better than chiidren, 
unsuitable for service overseas, whereas the 
Royal Veteran Battalions were largely re- 
recruited compulsorily from the out-pen- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital (time-expired old 
soldiers). Units of the former category were 
finally disbanded in 1817; and of the latter 
in 1827. 

Fairly voluminous records are preserved at 
the P.R.O., and, probably, from these, in 
conjunction w:th contemporary Army Lists, 
etc., your correspondent would be able to 


trace the services of his ancestor. 


Re es A 
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“TTOLD A CANDLE TO THE SUN” 

(clxxiv. 247).—This idea will be found in 
‘ Kirenarcha . . . 1581,’ written by Kent’s 
historian, William Lambarde (1536-1601), 
who said: ‘‘I shall but set a candle in the 
sunshine.”’ 

A little later the thought was paraphrased, 
in sarcasm against Camden’s plagiarists, by 
the antiquary William Nicolson (1655-1727) 
when praising Britain’s historian, William 
Camden (1551-1623) as the ‘‘common sun, 
whereat our modern writers have all lighted 
their little torches... .” 

In the next century the poet, Dr. Edward 
Young (1683-1765) used the proverb in his 
‘ Love and Fame... ,’’ 1728, in these lines: 

How commentators each dark passage shun 

And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


‘““() RARE BEN JONSON ” (clxxiii. 154, 
196, 267, 304).—A Stratford-on-Avon 
friend says there is an impression abroad that 
the original stone is lost, inscribed: ‘‘O, rare 
Ben Jonson.’’ Unless very much mistaken, 
he adds that he inspected it, in the Abbey, 
seventeen years ago. On account of its small 
size, partial obliteration, inconspicuous posi- 
tion, dimly lighted, it could be easily over- 
looked. As he recalls, the stone was a few 
inches only, in breadth, fixed low down in 
the wall, a foot or so from the floor, about 
halfway down the northern aisle. ~ 
Perusal of the history of the word “ rare ”’ 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ will show that its use in the 
Jonson epitaph (in the sense of ‘‘ uncommon 
or exceptional ’’) is quite normal for that 
period. In 1600 Shakespeare adopted it 
(‘ Merchant of Venice, II, ii): ‘* Maister 
Bassanio, who indeede gives rare new 


eee oe 
liueries. Wittiam JaGGARD. 


‘“(\PPOSITE NUMBER”: NEAT DE- 

FINITION WANTED (clxxiv. 47, 87, 
105).—In regard to the origin and definition 
of ‘‘ opposite number,’ may I cay that I 
should define it as ‘‘ a person occupying an 
analogous position or performing analogous 
duties in a corresponding or similar organisa- 
tion.’’ I see no absolute necessity for the two 
to be of the same country, provided relations 
are harmonious. A year or so ago the secre- 
tary of an English club formed for the same 
purpose as an American club of which I was 
secretary referred to me as her ‘‘ opposite 
number.’’ Fraser and Gibbons’ ‘ Soldier and 
sailor words and phrases,’ London, Rout- 
ledge, 1925, defines it as ‘‘ individuals per- 
forming similar functions in different ships 








(Navy) or units (Army) concerned in joint 
operatzons.”’ 

I think that the phrase was used by Kip. 
ling in ‘The Monkey-puzzler,’ in ‘ Action 
and Reactions,’ published by Macmillan ig 
1909. I do not have the volume at hand t 
refer to, but I think the expression occur 
early in the story and close to the end— 
within the last two or three paragraphs. A 
French version, published about 1920, trans. 
[ates the phrase as “‘ alter ego’?! I don't 
think ‘‘ opposite number ”’ is much used in 
the United States. 

ANNE FirzGeratp, 


NN NAME: THE HOLE I’ THE Ww’ 
_ (clxxiv. 247).—See Jacob Larwood, ‘ The 
a of Signboards,’ 3rd edition, 1866, p. 


The Hole-in-The-Wall is believed to have 
originated from the hole made in the wall of 
the debtors’ or other prison, through which 
the poor prisoners received the money, broken 
meat, or other donations of the charitably 
inclined. The old sign of the Hole-in-The-Wall 
shows such an opening in a square piece of 
brickwork. Generally, it is believed to refer 
to some snug corner, perhaps near the town 
walls; but at the old public-house in Chancery 
Lane the legend is as we have given it. Hard 
by, in Cursitor Street, prisoners for debt found 
a temporary lodging up to a very recent date. 
Trades tokens are extant of this house, which, 
about 1820, was kept by Jack Randall, alias 
Nonpareil a famous member of the P{rize] 
Riing]; . . . At the Hole-in-The-Wall in 
Chandos Street, Claude Duval the highwayman 
was taken prisoner; whilst the Hole-in-The 
Wall in Baldwin’s Gardens was the citadel in 
which Tom Brown used to intrench himself 
from duns and bailiffs, with Henry Purcell the 
musician, as his companion in revelry and 
merriment. 

Tom Brown’s introductory verses, prefixed to 
Playfords’ ‘Musical Companion,’ 1698, are 
dated “from Mr. Stewart’s at the Hole-in-The- 
Wall, in Baldwin’s Gardens.” 

Another Hole-in-the-Wall still exists im 
Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. It is a curious 
fact that the refreshment room, or liquor- 
bar, attached to the House of Representatives 
at Washington, is known to most thirsty 
American politicians as The Hole-in-the-Wall. 


Epwakp BENSsLY. 
St. Albans. 


This was not an uncommon tavern sign in 
Old London. I had specimens of the seven- 
teenth-century tokens of the house in Chan- 
cery Lane (now in the collection at the 
Bishopsgate Institute)— 

(498) O. ‘At. The . Hole. In , The Wall 
= A wall, with a hole in it. 
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R. In. Chancery Lane. His. Half. Peny. 
1.M.F. 
(499). Another specimen, 1651. 


See note in Williamson’s ‘ Handbook of 
(London) Trade Tokens’ ; and also note in 
Larwood and Hotten’s ‘History of Sign- 
Boards.’ 

There was, at any rate until recently, a 
tavern with this sign in Wood Street, Cheap- 
side, on the north side of Mitre Court, which 
occupied the site adjoining the old Wood 
Street Compter (or prison), which was moved 
from Bread Street in 1555 (Stow). 

There seems to have been some idea that 
food (and probably drink) were supplied to 
prisoners by some such dodge from adjoining 
premises, ‘ 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the house of this sign in Dumfries, to which 


‘Mr. James Seron-ANDERSON refers, adjoined 


aprison? I may say that I am rather doubt- 
ful whether the Wood Street tavern had this 
sign in earlier days ; the Wood Street Compter 
was moved to Giltspur Street in 1791. 


K. Rocers. 


There was about twenty-five years ago, and 
still may be, a public house in Carlisle called 
The Hole-in-the-Wall. Larwood and Hotten 
in their ‘ History of Signboards,’ 1866, give 
the believed origin of this name, and mention 
three or four that were in London. —“* 


This is not an uncommon name in any part 
of England. There is one in the Borough 
(8.E.1). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


There were the following in London: 1. 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden, where Claude 
Duval was captured ; 2. Chancery Lane (east 
side), token in Beaufoy Collection, Guildhall ; 
and we still have: 3. la, Mitre Court, Milk 
Street, Cheapside; 4. 204, Borough High 
Street, and 5. 1, Old Gloucester Street. 


J. ARDAGH. 


“MUTOYER ”’ (clxxiv. 229).—The use of 

“thou ’’ as a verb is good English. The 
Oxford Dictionary gives many examples 
ranging from c. 1440 to 1888. It omits Sir 
Toby Belch’s advice to Sir Andrew, ‘‘ If thou 
thoust him some thrice it shall not be amiss ”’ ; 
but it gives Coke’s famous insult to Raleigh 
at his trial: ‘‘ All that Lord Cobham did was 
by thy instigation, thou viper; for I thou 
thee, thou traitor!’ There are some interest- 
ing pages on the use of ‘‘ thou ’’ both as pro- 
Roun and verb in ‘ Guesées at Truth’ (120- 








133). Germans use duzen (dutzen) similarly, 
and Dutz-bruder is a familiar friend, com- 
panion, crony. HIBERNICUs. 
as THE FROSTY CAUCASUS” (celxxii, 
519).—Three years before Shakespeare 
d:d so, Marlowe seems to have envisaged the 
Caucasus as almost ice itself. In ‘ Edward 
II,’ at 1. 2500, the hapless king in his dun- 
geon is made to say: 
- . . list a while to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurneys is, 
Or as Matreuis, hewne from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt, ere I have done my tale. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


UDEN GOD: PLACE-NAME (elxxiii. 
243).—Rupert Brooke, in October, 1914, 
found himself at ‘‘a place called Vieux 
Dieux (or something like it).’’ In an immense 
garden he had glimpses, thanks to the flares, 
of ‘‘ occasional Cupids and Venuses.’”” In 
leisurely circumstances he might have cared 
to convince himself that Venus had not been 
so cheapened by duplication, and he certainly 
would have wished to learn the reason for 
the place-name. As things were, all was 
“din and confusion,’ ‘‘ extraordinary and 
thrilling ’’ ; by 2 o’clock he and the rest (some 
5,000 British soldiers and sailors) were off 
again, shells nearly upon them. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


“ DOMANCE BRINGING UP THE 9.15” 
(clxxiv. 229).—This idea appears in a 
poem which Kipling contributed, about the 
middle of his career, to a literary miscellany 
which was published, I think, in aid of some 
charitable cause. I am not sure whether the 
lines were ever reprinted among his own 
verse. His theme was that romance is 
always with us, though we imagine it as 
existing only in the past. The last stanza 
ran thus:— 
“Romance! ” the Season-tickets mourn; 
“ He never ran to catch the train, 
But passed with coach and guard and horn— 
And we’re the local, late again! 
Romance is dead.” But all unseen 
Romance brought up the 9.15. 


W. W. GILL. 


QULYARD (clxxiv. 225, s.v. ‘ Family Names 
from Old Documents ’).—I have a note 
that Mary, daughter of Sir John Sulyard, of 
Wethersden, Suffolk, married Sir Thomas 
Tirrel, of Springfield, Essex, who died Dec. 
25, 34 Elizabeth. 
James SeTon-ANDERSON. 
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Cockney Past and Present: A Short History 
of the Dialect of London. By William 
Matthews. (Routledge, 10s. 6d. net). 


‘HE elaborate lists of words Dr. Matthews 

has pubtished in our columns sufficiently 
indicate his erudition, and he is just the 
scholar we should wish to see filling a gap 
in the special studies of language. He is both 
learned and ingenious and has that lightness 
of touch which is lacking in the work of many 
excellent authorities. With them we seem to 
be moving in a sea of glue, where no humour 
and nothing of the life of to-day are allowed 
to intrude. Dr. Matthews is at once well- 
instructed in the past and alive to the pre- 
sent, while he pays a just tribute to those 
great artists of the Music Hall who a genera- 
tion since held audiences by sheer force of 
personality and made their songs of London 
familiar in catchwords. 

As a pioneer, the author is justified in mak- 
ing the most of his subject. He complains of 
the treatment handed out to the Cockney dia- 
lect. But, after all, a good many writers of 
ability have paid attention to it, and it still 
adorns stories in the Press well illustrated by 
artists in black and white. The reader, once 
styled ‘‘ courteous,’’ is now so impatient and 
so fully occupied with other pastimes, that 
anything not easily understood is neglected. 
Dialect is disappearing from literature and 
journalists prefer American locutions. The 
difficulty of Cockney is, as Dr. Matthews of 
course realises, that it is nothing like so de- 
finite and clear-cut as country dialects. 
London is a colluvies nationum, perpetually 
reinforced by the addition of foreigners and 
country folk. Its language changes quicker 
than that of the countryside, though this book 
shows it to be in some ways surpr:singly con- 

“servative. Once in a large gathering of 
Londoners we noticed that one-half of them 
said “ skate,’’ and the other ‘‘ skite.’”’ We 
have heard in sentences loaded with the 
Cockney lingo the normal “‘ before,’’ ‘‘ afore,”’ 
and ‘‘fore.’”? The Bible has “ aforetime,”’ 
and ‘‘afore’’ can be found in Shakespeare, 
George Eliot, and Hardy. The third form 
exhibits that tendency to reduction, that hazi- 
ness or laziness in pronunciation, which is a 
marked feature of Cockney and makes its 

forms a trial to writers and philologists. In 
the country speakers used to take a pleasure 
in rolling out their words with slow insistence 





grarf-ted ’’ (telegraphed) is an instance which 











on each syllable. ‘‘ He’d ought to have tolly. 
occurs to us. The sharp Londoner has no 
time for such pauses, and if he finds the 
sl:ghtest difficulty, he smooths it down. § 
the other ye charwoman who added her 
voice to a Choral Society spoke of singi 
“ Meddlesome and Cluck.” * = 

Two surprises for the reader are that forms 
regarded as fantastic modernisms go back for 
centuries and that the upper classes used them 
as well as the lower. So our standard of lan- 
guage owes, says Dr. Matthews, a good deal 
to London dialect. It may, however, be urged 
that similar variations of language occur 
everywhere in England. When Shakespeare 
wrote, ‘“‘ We are such stuff as dreams ar 
made on,”’ did he owe anything to Cockney 
usage? ‘‘ Howsomedever ”’ is known to us far 
away from London. Long since, English 
might have become the main language of the 
world, if the English had spoken it clearly, 
They did not and do not, and if this hazi- 
ness of speech is largely due to Cockney influ 
ences, the Londoner has done great harm. We 
accuse him of lazier pronunciation than we 
have heard elsewhere, though Wales and the 
Isle of Man, we know, find in these modern 
days an easy way through difficult gutterals. 

Cockney distortions are, as Dr. Matthews 
shows, well represented in London place- 
names, which include churches as well as 
streets. What a fragment is the last syllable 
of St. Katharine Cree! ‘‘ Pancridge,” given 
from Mayhew, 1861, might seem a Gamp-like 
invention. Our notes take it back to Gold- 
smith, ‘ Citizen of the World,’ Letter 122, 
and Addison ‘ Spectator,’ No. 452. Here 
Stow, a chronicler of London and a Londoner 
of the third generation, might well be cited. 
The former Priory and Hospital of St. Mary 
were, he notes, in his day ‘‘ commonly called 
St. Mary Spittle.’’ Churchwardens’ accounts 
are well used by Dr. Matthews in those 
ingenious inquiries into earlier usage which 
give his book the standing of solid history. 
Words written naturally without any attempt 
to be striking or amusing are more satisfac- 
tory than the efforts of modern writers. The 
Cockney himself does not know in detail how 
he talks, and often those who listen to him 
do not know either. It is hopeless, we fear, 
to expect any appreciation of linguistics from 
the general speaker or reader. After all, 
mankind has been corrupting words for cen- 
turies. Cicero, discussing in the ‘ Orator’ 
the best pronunciations, writes: 


Have regard for the truth [the strict rule 
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founded on etymology] and it will rebuke you. 
Refer to the ears and they will approve. 

But people hear differently. Recently we 
read a statement that there were only eighteen 
yowels in the language with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s correction that there were 1,800, with 
no right pronunciation of any of them. The 
standard language proclaimed by philologists 
admits, in fact, many variations. The aver- 
age Englishman insists on paying no heed 
to authority, and indulging in the noble privi- 
lege of doing as he likes. This habit Matthew 
Arnold connected with the bondage to 
machinery, which has made great advances 
since he wrote his ‘ Culture and Anarchy,’ 
and now threatens to enslave us all. Mr. 
Winston Churchill has been saying that the 
Cockney certainly enriched humour with the 
double negative. Then was Hamlet, a 
gentleman and a Dane, guilty of Cockney 
style when he said, ‘‘ Man delights not me; 
no, nor woman neither’’? The amateur’s 
confidence commends his conclusions ; we must 
go to the expert for the verification of right 
usage. This book is particularly valuable in 
the copious instances of language it cites from 
Elizabethan times onwards. Their collection 
must have cost a good deal of trouble, but it 
was worth while. Anyone can generalise on 
insufficient data, but the scholar produces his 
evidence. The adaptation of Horace in the 
Preface has gone wrong, but the sense is clear, 
a tribute to that ‘‘ dulcedo loci’’ which, 
according to Tacitus, kept Londoners on the 
spot to be slain by the enemy, when Boadicea 
was a great queen. 


Castilian Literature. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
(Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 15s. net.) 


AT the outset Mr. Aubrey Bell opens to his 

readers the heart of the problem by tell- 
ing them we have to penetrate the secret 
of a genius which ‘‘ has so often succeeded 
in creating universal and original master- 
— out of constant imitation.’’ This, no 
oubt, appears something more of a problem 
to us than it did to the generations behind 
us, for we value originality, in the sense of 
being the first to do or think of this or that, 
increasingly more than past generations have 
done. Perhaps we are mistaken here; per- 


haps there is some confusion of thought. 
Imitation, as mere reproduction of another’s 
ideas or work, is, true, a second-rate activity ; 
but to take another’s ideas or work as mate- 
rial at one remove from brute fact and use it 
as material has often been a signal enterprise 
- of genius. 


The literature of Castille has 





parallels in this respect everywhere. It 
might not be difficult to show that virtually 
none of the greatest things in literature, even 
among peoples who started divers new things 
(as Castille did not), was produced from a 
first ‘“‘ original’’ effort. Therefore while 
agreeing in general with what Mr. Bell says 
about the Castilian genius, and noting, in 
particular, that it is accurate to say that it 
rarely imitates, we should not quite endorse 
the suggestion that it ‘‘ may be called deri- 
vative,’? which would be rather like saying 
that animals are derivative as compared with 
plants because they cannot assimilate inor- 
ganic substances ; there may be a sort of sense 
in the remark, but it is pointless. 

However, the —— of this book by no 
means Minimises the greatness or the services 
to the world of Spanish genius. Perhaps 
rather the contrary. There is a quality in 
Spanish genius which to those who know and 
love it is both unmistakeable and very pre- 
cious, and yet also, at the same time, some- 
what difficult to describe; Mr. Bell, again and 
again, hits on happy ways of ag ee 
it. His comparison of it with the Englis 
genius often proves illuminating, as is his 
insistence on the broad basis of the whole life 
and nature of man upon which—refusing the 
purely aesthetic or the purely intellectual— 
Spanish literature and art are erected. Ex- 
cellent too are the studies of the place of the 
people in Spanish literature; of the survival 
of the mediaeval outlook, and the modifica- 
tions brought by the Renaissance; of the spe- 
cial Spansh attitude towards reality; the 
comparative slightness of the use of the love 
motif in lyrical poetry; and that curious and 
admirable respect for the individual human 
being, whatever his defects or vices may be, 
which—though we do not remember that Mr. 
Bell actually mentions it—is a pre-eminent 
characteristic of Shakespeare. In general we 
should say that the treatment of Castilian 
literature as a whole is more successful than 
the treatment of individual authors. For 
there Mr. Bell sometimes to our thinking, 
claims too much, shewing himself too lenient 
a critic of their defects. Thus, he does not 
note—what must strike any adult reader 
however truly an admirer of Spanish—the 
vein of childishness and sentimentality that 
runs through some of their best nineteenth- 
century novels. We have a few other faults 
to find. St. Teresa’s letters are certainly not 
‘scant and fragmentary’; the statement 
that ‘‘for the capacious largeness of the drama 
and the novel modern literature is indebted 
to Spain,’’ requires a detailed justification, 
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which, for quite so great a claim as that, 
might prove difficult to make out satisfac- 
torily ; the chapter on Gongorism disappoints, 
because, despite its flow of language, it is 
superficial. In the bit of German, thrust into 
the words about Easter rejoicings at Sala- 
manca, ‘‘Christ’’ should be Christus— 
“‘Christ’’ being the German for ‘‘Christian.”’ 
We cannot resist quoting a delightful mixed 
metaphor: ‘‘ In fighting with pen and sword 
to maintain this unity the individual was 
cultivating his own garden.”’ 

These objections, however, must not be 
taken to neutralise the fact that we have 
enjoyed the book and believe it will do good 
service in awakening and informing interest 
in a literature which even yet is but too little 
known in England. 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature. (Harvard University Press: 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


THE fifteen essays or compilations collected 

here bear witness both to the thorough- 
ness and the variety of the work done at Har- 
vard. Two essays on Milton by Mr. J. Milton 
French are especially likely to draw atten- 
tion. In the first Mr. French describes and 
discusses the bond of £500 given to Milton by 
Richard Powell—later Milton’s father-in-law 
—as security for a loan. The bond, which is 
at the Public Record Office classified as a 
“ Statute Staple ’’ (we are given the text in 
Latin and English and a photograph) is 
chiefly interesting for its endorsements. One 
of them—discovered by Mr. French—is Mil- 
ton’s signature, written after his blindness 
had come upon him below the clerk’s endorse- 
ment signifying that on Nov. 29, 1659, the 
deed was cancelled, John Milton acknowledg- 
ing himself to be now fully satisfied; other 
signatures are those of Sir Nicholas Hyde, 
William Hearne, a relation of Powell’s, and 
Sir Thomas Hampson. The bond dated ori- 
gouly from 1627; and in 1647 some sort of 
egal action was taken upon it; Mr. French 
has been able to run this down and shew by 
documents that Milton then sued Powell’s 
estate at law for arrears of interest on the 
debt. Richard Powell was then- dead; Milton 
took possession of real property of his; but 
in 1656 the court of Chancery decided that he 
had received sufficient to satisfy the debt, and, 
as the 1659 deed makes clear, it was can- 
celled. The second of Mr. French’s essays is 





concerned with a copy of Gildas’s De Excidig 
et Conqvestv Britanniae, bound up wi 
several other works in a volume in the B 
vard College Library, and containing ag” 
abundance of annotation in a hand which 
Mr. French and his colleagues make no doulh 
to be Milton’s. Mr. Kenneth B. Murdock 
prints a long poem, hitherto unpublished, by 
Falkland on the death of Sir Henry Mori 

(‘‘ my dearest (and all most only) freind "),— 
This is contained in the gift to Harvard Cok 
lege Library by an anonymous donor of § 
manuscript, not indeed in Cary’s hand, but 
by a contemporary, and endorsed “ Lucius @ 
Carye Lettice ffalkland ’’—the m being 
addressed ‘‘ To my dearest Frein 
Mrs Lettice Moryson,’”’ whom, probably about 
a year after Morison’s death, Falkland mar 
ried. ‘ The History of an Unfortunate Lady’ 
by Mr. Theodore Spencer is an essay on the 
strange Lady Eleanor Davies—the ‘‘ Never a0 
mad a ladie ’’ of Dean Lamb’s anagram. Mr, 
G. K. Zipf has hunted out some new facts—~ 
rather of the gossipy than of the significant 
order—belonging to the early life of George 
Meredith (he gives us an interesting photo 
graph of a picture of Neuwied in the mid 
nineteenth century); Mr. Franklin B. Wik 
liams writes on the Epigrams of Henry 
Parrot, and we must not omit mention of Mr, 
Fernand Baldensperger’s ‘‘ Was Othello an 
Ethiopian?’ and Mr. Philip Allison Shek 
ley’s sketch of William Hickes. 
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